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"WITH BBAINS, SIE." 

BY JOHN BEOWN, M.D. 

" Pbay, Mr. Opie, may I ask what you mix 
your colors with ?" said a brisk dilettante stu- 
dent to the great painter. " With Brains, sir," 
was the gruff reply— and the right one. It did 
not give much of what we call information ; it did 
not expound the principles and rules of the art ; 
but, if the inquirer had the commodity referred 
to, it would awaken him; it would set him 
a-going, a-thinking, and a-painting to good pur- 
pose. If he had not the wherewithal, as was 
likely enough, the less he had to do with colors 
and their mixture the better. Many other 
artists, when asked such a question, would have 
either set about detailing the mechanical compo- 
sition of such and such colors, in such and such 
proportions, rubbed up so and so ; or perhaps 
they would (and so much the better, but not the 
best) have shown him how they laid them on ; 
but even this would leave him at the critical 
point. Opie preferred going to the quick and 
the heart of the matter : " With Brains, sir." 

Sir Joshua Reynolds was taken by a friend to 
see a picture. He was anxious to admire it, and 
he looked it over with a keen and careful but 
favorable eye. "Capital composition; correct 
drawing ; the color, tone, chiaroscuro excellent ; 
but — but — it wants, hang it, it wants — '■That!'' " 
snapping his fingers; and, wanting "that," 
though it had everything else, it was worth 
nothing. 

Again, Etty was appointed teacher of the 
students of the Royal Academy, having been 
preceded by a clever, talkative, scientific ex- 
pounder of aesthetics, who delighted to tell the 
young men how everything was done, how to 
copy this, and how to express that. A student 
came up to the new master, "How should I 
do this, sir?" "Suppose you try." Another, 
" What does this mean, Mr. Etty ?" " Suppose 
you look." "But I have looked." "Suppose 
you look again." And they did try, and they 
did look, and looked again ; and they saw and 
achieved what they never could haye done, had 
the how or the what (supposing this possible, 
which it is not in its fullest and highest meaning) 
been told them, pr done for them 5 in the one 
case, sight and action were immediate, exact, 
intense, and secure ; in the other, mediate, feeble, 



and lost as soon as gained. But what are 
" Brains ?" what did Opie mean ? and what is 
Sir Joshua's " That ?" What is included in it ? 
and what is the use or the need of trying and 
trying, of missing often before you hit, when 
you can be told at once and be done with it ; or 
of looking when you may be shown ? Every- 
thing in medicine and in painting — practical arts 
— as means to ends, let their scientific enlarge- 
ment be ever so rapid and immense, depends 
upon the right answers to these questions. 

First of all, " brains," in the painter, are not 
diligence, knowledge, skill, sensibility, a strong 
will, or a high aim ; he may have all these, and 
never paint anything so truly good and effective 
as the rugged woodcut we must all remember, 
of Apollyon bestriding the whole breadth of the 
way, and Christian girding at him like a man, in 
the old sixpenny Pilgrim's Progress; and a 
young medical student may have zeal, know- 
ledge, ingenuity, attention, a good eye and a 
steady hand — he may be an accomplished anato- 
mist, stethbscopist, histologist, and analyst ; and 
yet, with all this, and all the lectures, and all the 
books, and all the sayings, and all the prepara- 
tions, drawings, tables, and other helps of his 
teachers, crowded into his memory or his note- 
books, he may be beaten in treating a whitlow 
or a colic by the nurse in the wards where he 
was clerk, or by the old country doctor who 
brought him into the world, and who listens with 
such humble wonder to his young friend's ac- 
count, on his coming home after each session, of 
all he had seen and done — of all the last- aston- 
ishing discoveries and operations of the day. 
What the painter wants in addition to, and as 
the complement of, the other elements, is genius 
and sense ; what the doctor needs to crown and 
give worth and safety to his accomplishments, is 
sense and genius : in the first case more of this 
than that; in the second, more of that than 
of this. These are the "Brains" and the 
" That." 

And what is Genius? and what is Sense? 
Genius is a peculiar native aptitude or tendency 
tq any one calling or pursuit over all others. A 
man may have a genius for governing, for killing 
or for curing the greatest number of men, and 
in the best possible manner ; a man may have ft 
genius for the fiddle, or his mission may be for 
the tight rope or the Jew's-harp ; or it may be 
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a natural turn for seeking, and finding, and 
teaching truth, and for doing the greatest possi- 
ble good to mankind ; or it may be a turn equally 
natural for seeking, and finding, and teaching a 
lie, and doing the maximum of mischief. It was 
as natural, as inevitable, for Wilkie to develop 
himself into a painter, and such a painter as we 
know him to have been, as it is for an acorn 
when planted to grow up into an oak, a specific 
quercus robur. But genius, and nothing else, is 
not enough, even for a painter : he must likewise 
have seme; and what is sense? Sense drives, 
or ought to drive, the coach ; sense regulates, 
combines, restrains, commands all the rest — even 
the genius: and sense implies exactness and 
soundness, power and promptitude of mind. 



THE SENTIMENT OF NATURE IN ANTIQUITY.* 

Beyond the genesis of the Hebrews and the 
Iliad of the Greeks, few look for any records of 
our race. Yet both the one and the other of 
these clearly show that they had time-honored 
precursors, and that they owed their origin to a 
long continued cultivation of the human facul- 
ties. "Where written monuments end our inter- 
est in the past ceases, and we try in vain to 
count the links of the historical chain. He who 
first discovers the cradle of humanity, will be 
the first to give unity to historical thought and 
concatenation to human sympathies ; will be the 
first to show the true nature of every step for- 
ward made by struggling man on this planet ; 
will be the first to show the inviolable tie which 
binds him as a unit to the other myriad units of 
nature out of which he has grown, whereof he 
forms a part, and is the net result of the whole. 
Too long has a vicious mode of thinking sought 
to set man apart, as something different from 
nature, while he is made sensible every moment 
of his utter dependence on and inseparable con- 
nection with it. Life itself in man is but a con- 
stant fluctuation between loss and gain, and its 
whole fabric is in a measure maintained by the 
atmosphere in which it is imbedded. The stream 
of human existence would soon ebb if not sus- 
tained by elements from the mineral, the vege- 
table and animal kingdoms ; they act and react 
on each other, and can never be comprehended 
unless studied in their vital connection. To what 
extent and wherein are the structures and func- 
tions of men dependent on external agencies, and 
to what extent and wherein are they dependent 
on the interior forces of human organisms, is a 

• Histoire du Sentiment Poetique .de la Nature dans l'an- 
tiquite 1 Grecque et Moderne, par Emile Gebhart. 



question still open for discussion ; to its solution 
' must we look for a more enlightened interpreta- 
tion of man as a unit in nature than we have as 
yet had. To man, however, is alone given the 
privilege of takiug an intellectual survey of the 
whole ocean of matter through which he has 
passed ; if hitherto, however, his tentalives in 
this direction have proved somewhat abortive, it 
is mainly due to his theological crotchets, to his 
irrational desire to seek his genealogy in heaven 
rather than on earth, his connection with things 
supernatural rather than natural. Long ages of 
painful experience, however, of physical and 
moral suffering, and the knowledge of the fatali- 
ties weighing him down as a part of an inex- 
orable whole are gradually opening his eyes to 
the mythological mist, in the thick folds of 
which he has been so long wrapped up. He no 
longer looks into the entrails of animals, or up to 
the motions of the stars to know his destiny, or 
sends on bended knees his prayers up to heaven 
to change the unchangeable order of nature, or 
to extract through pious supplication the inhu- 
manity of man to man out of vile and perverted 
natures. The vain boast of Genesis as to the 
creation of man in the image of God by God, no 
longer turns aside the mind from the contempla- 
tion of the world's realities, man included, as 
they are pressed through the purifying crucible of 
science ; nor do grandiloquent professions of 
holiness cover over malignant intentions and 
corrupt actions. 

M. Gebhart, the author of the volume under 
notice, proposes to inquire as to what emotions 
the ancients experienced in the contemplation of 
nature, and to seek, in the literary history of 
Greece and Rome, a poetical argument in favor 
of spiritualism as the antithesis of materialism. 
The sentiment of nature has for object the out- 
ward world, which is immutable : yet, according 
to the peculiar temperament of the one who ex- 
periences it, even according to the religious and 
philosophical ideas of an epoch, or the political 
circumstances in the midst of which the writer 
is placed, this sentiment unfolds itself in the most 
varied forms. Some in the face of the universe 
see nothing but multiform and changing pheno- 
mena, drawn together in a certain order and 
pleasant to behold. To these nature is but a 
rich tableau beautifully worked up ; they are 
pleased to see it, and this is sufficient for them. 
Never do they seek, beneath these physical 
forms, the idea which they represent, the cause 
which they express; their senses are flattered, 
their heart is not moved ; charmed by the work of 
art, they disregard the artist ; losing themselves 



